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CONFLICT RESOLUTION UNIT 



. Iv REASONS FOR '-STUDYING CONFLICT RESOLUTION 

1. Each of us is confonted by conflict situations whether as.*a 

. participant : in inter-personal ones or as a concerned specta- 
. . .. tor in international crises, v • ' 

2. In a world which is so interdependent, it is important that 

all peoples understand why. conflict occurs in order to determine 
• .what- kind of international system would he most viable and to work 
toward achieving it. 

3* . Because we are involved, an awareness of the behavior of ..both 
individuals .and nations is necessary for an understanding of the 
• . . \ .conflict and the alternatives which exist for its resolution. 

4 . By understanding conflict and its behavioral variables we. can in- 
fluence the behavior, of others . in such a way as to affect the 
. _ lout come of- the conflict. 



II. jOBJECTIVES iN STULnNG CONFLICTS AND THEIR RESOLUTION 
At the end of the unit, each student should be able to: 

1. explain why the actions of both individuals and : nations differ 

due to differences in their cultural experiences, values, 
perceptions, goals and expectations; , rf 

2. identify the reasons that conflicts occur in the present 

international system; •*„. . .'-i - ••••'• 

; 3. explain how the international system and its members react 

to various conflict situations, for example,.. ^upeirpcwer‘ ~ 
confrontations and : small, pdwer disputes; . 

'A. understand that there are both opposing and common interests 
among adversaries in most conflicts anh -be ab leO i o.- d i f f e r- 
,. . , , .entiate between ; them' in any conflict prescs^c^Vhiifti 

5 ,... discuss the nature and. role of .bargaining' in the international 
‘system; . .. 

: •: the kinds of alternative 1 techniques ; 

“■>" ~ available in the present international system to dea.l with 

conflict — for example, force, negotiations and diplomatic 
exchanges. 
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Day 1: 

' Day 2 : 

• Day 3 :; 

Day 4*:; . 
Day" 5 • 



Shoy; film "Little , Island" and, conduct a directed 
discussion. . , v ■ ; . >• 

Continuation of discussion of the film. 
Presentation of ways .of viewing conflict, 

. / . variable sinvolved in it and its resolution. 

The bargaining process in- conflict. 

Play some of bchelling's games to show differ- 
ences in bargaining situations. 

DisuusSion of the Cuban iii,ssile. Crisis. 

Role-Playing activity of the alternatives for 
. US action preseiited.’ih. the Executive Committee 
r ; meetings. 



Day 6: 



Day 7°. 



Debriefing of role-playing and discussion of 
system models. 

.Evaluation- of learning using either a scenario 
which the student s will , react to, or asking 
them to 'write their own description for a 
viable world system. . .. • 



’^This plan is based oh 50' minute periods, 



Itf. CLASS ASSIGNMENTS 



The following are suggestions ;-for types of '-assignments which could 
be. given to -your students,. 

1. For Day 3. The handout, on Conflict Resolution which has been 
. abstracted from Sbheiiing's ideas for: high school 1 classroom 

• use.. ■-• V: 

2. For Day 4. An account of the Cuban Missile Crisis. Kennedy's 
Thirteen Days is the most concise and most easily read by 
students. It should be assigned at least a week in advance 

to allow time for everyone to read it. 

-' For Day. 6. Pages. '27-60 r -from Fisher Vs In ternal iohal 1 Conflict 
' - ’ for Beginners . . ■ ■■■••■ 
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V. SUGGESTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 

A. Teacher 

1. Schelling, Thomas C. The Strategy of Conflict . 

2. Haas, Ernest. The Web of Interdependence . Esp. Chapter 1. 

3. Frankel, Joseph. International Relations . Esp. Chapter 4 
and Chapters 5-7* 

4. Fisher, Ro^er. International Conflict for Beginners . 

B . Student 

1. Fisher, Roger. International Conflict for Beginners . 

pp. 27-60. 

2. Kennedy, Robert F. Thirteen Days . 

3. Abel, Ellie. The Missile Crisis . 

4. Any of the other accounts of the Cuban Missile Crisis 
which can be found in Sorenson, Schle singer or Silsman. 
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LITTLii ISLAWD 



DISCUBdIOw O*' 1 'Mu x-'ILH 



This animated film is about three men who each belief in a differ- 
ent idea — good, beauty and truth. The film begins with the three 
landing on an island. From the time of their arrival to their depar- 
ture, one sees the attempts which the three make to communicate and inter 
act with one another. All of their attempts fail and at the end of 
the film the three are seen leaving the island. 

The film can be used effectively with very few introductory remarks. 
Because there are no words, students- have to be encouraged to ld>ok for 
other cues about each of the three characters and their activities. 

Some of these cues are colors, music, symbols and movements. Before 
starting the film,, it is helpful to introduce the three characters and 
the ideas they represent . This can be done by putting the following 
information on the blackboard: 

Good Truth • Beauty 
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individually in the 



3 - 1 

The numbers are the order in which they appear 
film. 



The first part of the discussion should be general enough to let 
each student begin to organise what he has seen and his thoughts about 
what happened. The discussion should vary with the points which the 
students raise. Some of the points which should be brought out either 
by individual students or by questions from the teacher are: 

1. What happened in the film? 

2. Why did the three characters leave the island in the end? 

3* How were each of the three ideas represented? 

Here, the students should De encouraged to think about the 
differences in: 

1. colors — e.g. the colors for truth were strong and 
bright while those for beauty were pastels. 

2. music — e.g. the walts-type music associated with 
beauty as compared to the church organ and choir 
music of good. 
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3. symbols — e.g. beauty wanted everything to be 
symmetrical and beautiful like the picture of the 
nude woman and the flowers, while good was associated 
with the church and angels with the idea that if you 
are "good" you will go to heaven. 

4. movements — e.g. beauty was very graceful as compared 
with truth whose movements were mechanical and often- 
times erratic (remember, the mad scientist image). 



The second part of the discussion should be directed more toward the 
conflict which took place and how it was resolved. 

V/hat kinds of interactions took place during the film? 

2. Did the characters try to communicate with one another? How? 

What were the results?' 

5. 'Were their, attempts at communication understood of misunderstood? 

Note: The most glaring misunderstanding took place when the 

fist kept pushing "good" down until he became a devil symbol. 
Beauty, seeing this, tried to shoot the fist with an arrow 
apparently attempting to save good. But good misunderstood 
beauty's actions when blood from where the arrow had penetrated 
the fist fell on good. Good blamed beauty for the blood and 
a conflict erupted between the two which escalated until they 
were deterred by the image of the bomb which truth had created. 
The message which the bomb communicated to all of them about 
total destruction was the only thing which all of them under- 
stood throughout the whole film. 

4. Can conflict result from misunderstandings or misperceptions 
of. another's beliefs or intentions? 

Note: It should be brought out here that each of the three 

characters believed in positive values. But, throughout the 
film we see not only the conflict between these positive values 
but we see the negative aspects of each of them.'. 

If men and nations cannot communicate and cooperate with others 
in such a way as to avoid conflicts or settle them peacefully, 
do they have the same option of leaving the island or the system 
as the three characters did? 
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CONFLICT RESOLUTION 



Conflict is often viewed today as a bargaining situation in which 
each side has an interest in resolving the conflict in such a way 
that is advantageous. Oftentimes, the gains in the resolution of 
conflict are mutually advantageous with each side gaining in terms 
of its own interests and goals. For, in order for conflict to take 
place in the contemporary world, there must be common as well as 
opposing interests among the participants of antagonists. Common 
interests fexist in conflicts because of the mutual dependence of 
the antagonists. In today's world, the overriding common interest 
is survival given the threat of nuclear destruction. 

If we view conflict as a bargining situation, then we aust analize 
some of the maneuvers which are used in bargaining, such as commitments, 
threats and promises, and the communication of them. 3ut why should 
we be interested in studying conflict at all? Conflict is a phenomena 
which is not confined solely to relations between nations. It is inher- 
ent in any relationship whether between individuals, groups, or nations. 
All relationships fere both cooperative — fenfe. integrative — ant conflictual 
4>r. disintegrative. Dr. Robert North has pointed out that: 

Almost any aspect of conflict, however destructive, requires 
interaction between the antagonists, considerableecommucication, 
and the establishment and maintenaxxeeotf£it»*ny reciprocalities 
and subtle understandings. Conflict thus functions as a binding 
element between parties who may previously have had no contact 
at all. 

By analizing conflict and the behavior which participants exhibit 

in bargaining, we learn not only about conflict and its resolution 

but we learn also how the behavior of antagonists might be influenced 

in order, to bring about desired outcomes. 

Communication is necessary to the resolution of conflict situations 

because it is the means fey which each side mates known to the other 

side its interests and goals as well as the means it will adopt to 

attain them. Communication can be either tacit or explicit. 

# 

Explicit communication means direct verbal or written communication 
between two parties. Two historical examples of explicit communication 
are the Declaration of Independence, in which the colonialists made 
known to Britain their desire for independence , and the Fourteen Points, 
in which President Wilson outlined the kind of peace settlement he 
advocated. Tacit communication is utilized when direct or explicit 




communication is either impossible or insufficient . It is dependent on 
each side believing that they have something to gain from cooperation 
from resolution of the conflict. These gains will not necessarily 



communication will take place if 
something, to gain. The resolution 
simply a case of. winning for one 
each side gains something relative 
it might have had given another 



The following are some examples which Thomas 3chelljj% uses in 
his book, The strategy of conflict , to illustrate, the utility of 
tacit bargaining to attain an outcome mutually advantageous to 
both sides. 

1. When a man loses his wife in a department store without any 
prior. understanding on where to meet if they get separated, the 
chances. are good that they will find each other. It is likely that 
each will think of some o»vious meeting place, so obvious that eac& 
will be sure that the other is sure that it is "obvious 1 * to both 

of them, une does not simply predict where the other will go*, since 
the other will go where he predicts the first to go, which is where- 
ver the first predicts the second to predict the first to t,o, and 
so ad infinitum, , . . What is necessary is to coordinate pre- 
dictions, to read the same message in the common situation, to 
identify the one course of action that their expectations of 
each. other can converge on. They must "mutually recognize" some 
unique signal that coordinates their expectations of one another, 
l/e cannot be sure they will meet , nor would all couples read the 
same signal; but the chances are certainly a great deal better 
than if they pursued a random course of search. .Where would 
you choose to meet in the same situation? 

* # 

2. Two people parachute unexpectedly into the area shown on the 
map below. x.ach has a map and knows that the other has one but 
neither knows where the other has dropped nor arti they able to 
communicate directly. They must get together quickly to be 



be the same for both sides buu 
both sides feel that they have 
of most conflicts today is not 
side and losing for the other; 
to what it had before and what 
outcome. 



saved . Can they study their maps and "coordinate" their be- 
havior? Does the map suggest some particular meeting place so 
unambiguously that each will oe confident that the other reads 
the same suggestion with confidence? 




The above examples were of situations in which both sides 
would gain equally from the successful resolution of their situ*** 
ations and both would las© equally could not resolve their 
predictament s through cooperation. But what about the case of 
divergent interests whereby each side can gain more with a dif- 
ferent outcome? hoes any basis exist for cooperation in which 
they will both gain, although perhaps not equally? Try to think 
of an example from either contemporary or historical situations 
in which the antagonists had divergent interests out in which 
the conflict was resolved to the satisfaction of both* Nhat could 
have been done by the characters in Little Island to resolve their 
situation? 
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CLASSROOM GAnhb TO IjjJjJoTRATj^ 
BARGAINING TLCtinM^S 



ihe purpose of using thece exercises is to help the student 
understand the conditions under which bargaining can take place. Tadit 
bargaining is utilized because there are elements and techniques fQiimd 
jji. ' tacit c bargaining situations which are important to understanding 
explicit bargaining situations. . 



I. Tacit Bargaining of Common Interests 



1. Ask 'a few groups of two to write down individually where they 
would meet their counterpart if lost in a department store. 

2. Using the map exercise which was in the reading assigned for 
the day's activities, ask the entire class where they would 
go to meet the rest, of their classmates and to be rescued, 

"a. Note: Almost everyone will choose to meet. where the roads, all 

cross -over the river. Change the positions of where - the 
two parachutists 3iand and ask them where they would meet then. 
The students should understand tnat no matter where they land 
on the map, they will still meet where the roads meet ‘In 
^crossing over the river. Why? 

13i/..i'iame "heads" or "tails". Tell the class that if they all name 
.. the. same one, then they will all receive a prize.- 1 ' 

4. Tell the class to choose one of the, following numbers: 

' ^ 7. 100 13 261 99 555 

If they all choose the same number, then they will all win a 
prize. 




Note: Try to get them to understand and explain their 

reasons for ..their choices. 

Tell the class that they will all be meeting in New fork City 
3 ~ during, their vacation, however, no one ever mentioned where 
they would meet and that there, is no way' for any_, of. them to 
communicate with anyone else to find out. . Therefore, they”" 

*•' will have, to guess where they are going to meet and go ther^e 
• 3 ; : •: hoping, that the guesses of the rest of the members of the ' ' 

■ ^ -^'lass will coincide. V • . 

:;1 - The time for meeting in wew fork City was not decided either. 

Therefore, each member of the class must guess the exact time 
when he would expect to find the rest of the class there. 
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7. Choose two groups of two students each. Tell the two members 
of each group that they will get ^100.00 -if they each choose 
an amount which when totaled does 'not exceed 100 dollars. 

Find out what each member of the group chooses. 



Note: Most members of the group will choose 50 dollars because 

it is one-half of §100, If either"' chose /more or less than '' 
-fifty, try to get them’ to det : ermiMb ;j -why. : ' : ‘ ! V" " 

■ iCUyiKUOf' ‘ ■■■ . i-'i : ' " 

■ - • i: ' • •; .;:Oj:5VnJ-' i-: .ji". :'l tlo:'? /.ii 

After doing the exercxses, the students should discuss the following 
questions using examples from the exercises. 



1. What did each of tnese bargaining exercises and your choices 

V---- • ^xhibit-?-^--*-*- 0 - • '• 



2. Why were a majority of you able to come up with the same guess 
without any form of communication? 

3. ;, ’^ere' your ■ghesse^^rahdo^y:' oh 1 'was their some reason' behind each of 

your choices? What were the' reasons, if any? 



Note: 



Students should - ' see that ••ih'. each of the examples there is a 
cue''"bf* H f ocal’ point” whiBK suggests hov/ythey can.' coordinate 
their behavior to win or successfully resolve ' their. | dilemma. 
The "focal, point" is usually prominent or conspicuous — 
for example, the point where ‘the roads cross the river on 
.the map is .the only place, where all of the roads mme.t. 
‘Students should understand' that 'even without ahy verbal or 
explicit communication, antagonists can arrive at similar 
choices when it is advantageous for them tp. do so. 



II. Tacit Bargaining, of Divergent, or Conflicting Interests 



; Ih ; the - previous examples., each person would ‘win oriose the same 
amount as everyone else in the group. Therefore, each of them had a 
common interest in making the same choice as everyone pipe. However, 
in most cohfiict situations, people' and' nations do not win or lose 
equally because of divergent or conflicting desires. 

\l‘ v Choose one student t o. be"^!.iC”.J and another to be "B" . A and’ B 
are each to choosy.- heads’ o^ 'tails without communicating. If 
both choose head's ,‘ 0 A' get s,^’ dollars and B gets 2 dollars; if 
' /both choose., tails',^ A ge.£p~! 2 dollarw'.ahd B gets 3 dollars. If 
‘they c hpo's'e ' di.^f.erehtiy V" neiihe r get's, .any thing. As£; them 
what they “cfcoose. 



o 
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Note: Us uall y b.oth Jwill . choose heads even though it means that 

B will, get l£ss ifconify" than A.hy^ chqdsi'ng it . The^ -rationale for 
the head's ch'plice-’ is’ : tHat^jit'rs : a morK‘&“ommon : ' reply~-tj^ua“ tails. 
And B chooses' heads' because ne" would rather have 2’ dollars than 
none . 
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2. Choose 'Vne si.vrlent to bo A, one; bo be 3, and one to be C. 

Ask each" of the liree to write these thiee letters in any 
order. If the order is she same cm aid three lists, the 
person who.-y’ • is’ f?.rbt..cn. - the three lists gets p 

dollars, the. person wlic ss letter is the second on all three - 
lists gets 2 dollars and the person whose letter is third- 

f ets 1 dollar. If the order is not the same on all three -• 
iots, then ho one gets anything, .u . o. 



Discussion Que stion ! 

1. What determ: -.-..d the our come in each of these- cases? 

2. Would <"nch 
they .choose 

-• Eote: The 



.ch r. .. 


rso . 


win 


>r log 


* the; 


se? 










jnpovt 


ant j 


joint 


ho re 


:*.s ti 


d for. 


am- 


fling 


to be 


gal.;. 


rent 


alter 


rnati* 


res wh 


ich •; 


parti 


cipai 


it . 


be it he 


r sic’. 


it sms.? 


•t tin 


■t other. Each 1 



oo 



would have gained by trying 
res unless he does exactly ‘ 
what the other expects him to do. The need for aggreement 
overrides the potential disagreement over the different ' 
outcomes and gains to be made. 



III... ...Application of These Techniques to Explicit Bargaining 

Although at first look, the "coordination" ' Which we saw as playing 
a prominent role in tacit bargaining may not appear applicable to 
explicit 'bargaining situations when communication can take place, 
Schellirig.argv.es bliat there is evidence .that some similar influence 



such as "focal fk-int :i ; :V 
argument is that,. 



working in explicit bargaining. Schilling's 
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- . . our hvea.iyi.iis of tacit barginirg may help to provide ah 
under standing of the influence, a.i; work: and perhaps the logic 

of tacit bargaining oven provides a. basis for believing it to the . 
correct. ICxie ib-3.daine.ntnl problem in ’jc.cit bargaining is thdti of 
coord ination; . ’.re should inquire; then 'what has to be coordinated 
’in explicit 'bar ginihgl * The answer mc.y be that explicit bargaining 
requires, for an ultimate agreement, some coordination of the • 

■ r ._ participant s : expectations . The proposition might be as follows. 

Most bargaining situations ultimately involve some range of 
possible . Outcomes within which each party would ra.ther make a 
concession than fail to reach agreement. at ~ all. In such a 
situation any potential outcome is one from which at least one 
of the parties, ' and probably both, would have been, willing, to 
.,.,h.;re treat for. the sake of agreement, and very, often the other . 

.1' ' party knows it. Any potonrisl outcome is therefore, one that 
" either party could have’ Improved, by insisting; yet J hemay have 
no basis for insisting, since the other knows or suspects;' that 
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he would rather concede, than do without agreement, uach party's 
strategy is guided mainly by what he expects the other to accept 
or insist an; yet each knows that the other is guided by recipro- 
cal thoughts. The final outcome must be a point from which neither 
expects .the other to retreat; yet. the main ingredient of this : 
expectation is what one thinks the other expects the first to expect 
and so on. ... These infinitely reflexive expectations must some- 
how donverge on a single point, at which each expects the other not 
to expect to be expected to retreat. ' 

If we then ask what it is that can bring their expectations into 
convergence and bring the negotiation to a close, we might propose • 
that it is the intrinisc magnetism of particular outcomes, especially 
those that enjoy prominence, uniqueness, simplicity, precedent, or 
some rationale that makes them qualitatively differentiable from the 
continuum of possible alternatives. v;e could argue that expectations 
tend not to converge on outcomes that differ only By degree from 
alternative outcomes but that people have to dig in their heels 
at a groove in order to make any show of determination. One has to 
have 1 a. reason for standing firmly on a position; and along the con- 
tinuum of qualitatively undifferentiable positions one finds no 
rationale. The rationale may not be strong at the arbitrary "focal 
point',' but at 3. east it can defend itself with the argument "If not 
here,: where?" 



O 
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. . . sp-me explanation is needed for the tendency to settle at focal 
points. But the proposition would remain vague and somewhat mystical 
if it were not for the somewhat more tangible logic of tacit bar- 
gaining. The latter provides not only an analogy but the demonstra- 
tion- that the necessary psychic phenomenon — tacit coordination of 
expectations — is a real possib.lity and in some contexts a remarka- 
bly reliable one. The "coordination" of expectations is analogous 
to the "coordination" of behavior when commuJiic.it ion is cut off; 
and, in fact, they both involve nothing more nor less than intuitive- 
ly perceived mutual expectations. ■‘•'hus the empirically verifiable . 
results of some of the tacit-bargaining games, as well as the more 
logical role of coordinated expectations in that case, prove that 
'expectations can be coordinated and that some of the objective de- 
■ tails of the situation can exercise a controlling influence when 
the coordination of expectations is essential. Something is per- 
ceived by both parties when communication is absent; it must still 
be'- : perceptible , though undoubtedly of J.esser force, when communi- 
cation is possible. ... 

But, if this gonera3. 3.ine of reasoning is valid, any analysis of 
explicit bargaining must pay attention to what we might call the 
"communication" that is inherent in the bargaining situations, the 
signals that the participants read in the inanimate details of the 
r ' chsev' : And it means that tacit and explicit bargaining are not 
^thoroughly separate concepts but that the various gradations from 
tacit bargaining up through types of incompleteness or faulty or 
limited- 1 communication to full communic ..tion all show some dependence 
c ; -6n thie heed to coordinate expectations. Hence a3_l show .some degree 
'■of dependence of the participants themselves on their common in- 
ability to keep their eyes off certain outcomes. 
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This is not necessarily an argument for expecting explicit out- 
comes as a rule to lean toward exactly those that would have 
emerged; if communication had been impossible; the focal points 
may certainly be different when speech is allowed, c.'x *t But 
what may be the main - principle in tacit bargaining apparently 
may be at least one of the important principles in the analysis 
of explicit bargaining. And, since even much so-called "explicit" 
bargaining includes maneuver, indirect communication, jockeying for 
position, or speaking to be overheard, or is confused by a multitude 
of participants and divergent interests, the need for convergent 
expectations and the role of signals that have the power to coor- 
dinate expectations may oe powerful. 

(The above was taken from Schelling's The Strategy of Conflict , 
pp. 78-84.) It was reproduced so extensivelyein order to give 
the teacher a background for relating tacit and explicit bar- 
gaining. 



The same exercises which were used in Part II for demonstrating 
tacit bargaining of divergent interests can be used here to demon- 
strate the effects of communication in the bargaining process. 

1. Using the example of the ordering of A, J3 and 0, choose one 
student for each letter. Then give them the same directions 
as were given in ^ 2 of Part II but allow them to talk 
about their decision. Then ask for their individual choices. 

dote : The likely outcome of their communication in this 

bargaining situation is that they will agree on one order 
of the letters and will agree to split their winnings three 
equal ways so that each person will get 2 dollars. Ask 
them why they have chosen to do what they've done. 

2. Using the same exercise, choose three different people to 
represent the letters. Tell one of them in private conver- 
sation not/ to agree to divide the winnings equally and have 
that person say that "I am going to put down the order of 
CBA (the person who is saying this is 0) no matter what you 
decide." Let the three argue somemore and then cut off the 
communication and ask them what order they each would ; iput 
the letters in. 

hote : If C has been persuasive in saying that heewill put 

down CBA because he wants to win the 3 dollars, then 3 and 
A will have to put down CBA too if they want to win anything 
at all. 



Explicit v. Tacit Bargaining Exercise 



Below are some of the laws, declarations and actions of Great 
Britain, the American Colonies and other European nations during 
the years 1760-1780. Choose three and state what each (l)ex- 
plicitly communicated (2) for whom and to whom it was communicated 
and (3) what it may tacitly have communicated and to whom. 

(1) Stamp Act of 1765 



(2) Repeal of the Stamp Act 1766 



(3) Townshend Acts of 1767 



(4) Boston Tea Party 



(5) Committees of Correspondance 



(6) Private emissaries to France prior to 1776 



(7) Declaration of Independence 1776 



(8) U.S. -France Treaty of Alliance 1778 



(9) Armed Neutrality Act of 1780 
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fPHE'OUBAtf; MISSILE CRISIS 

In our study of conflict resolution, we are going to use ^he 
• ' Cuban Missile Crisis as a case study.' jome of , the questions which. 

you .should, think about .af t er', reading Thirteen,' Days . REEC’ 1 s account 
, j ; of what- happened /are : ~ ' 

-1. Doe's' the Crisis fit; our model of ’ a bargaining situation .which we 
developed and discussed iu 0 class t-vo weeks ago?- ' r . , ;.J • ■■■: 

2« .W.hatiwere so '-me of the mutual interests which the,; ;Uo and USSR 
shared which. . led t..o • .the. re solution’ of. -ihe cri si s? ' 

3. ' What were some of their divergent interests -and' goals which led 

to ; the. conflict? ; ; ‘ •" ’ ■ •*••• ' “ 

4. ' What kinds of things were communicated-.tjy' the tJS to the UosR during 






the crisis? "''Ti-ie * threats, ■commitpients.,' promise^^And to the US? 

5* Was their tacit as well as explicit .communication? ~ 

■ 6'. : V.hat were the perceptions of the US and the USSR of one another? 

Did these perceptions change? .:*- ' 41 *: ■ , ' :r • .. . 

1. Was the crisis resolved in the best way? . :x .. ••• 

... 8.' : . Whai i: weVe -some' .of‘ the alternative outcomes which might have occurred? 



9. Was there a winner and a;, loser?- I-f ab^'Kho c ? V 



rKn?' ■ 
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Some of the tent ative conclusions which are reached by. students,. . 
from the. bargaining exercises are useful in examining .the Cuban missile 
Crisis. In this 1 * 'conflict- -as in- most othe-rs, there are. elements of 
both tacit and explicit bargaining. Prior to the role-playing' of the 
Executive Committee discussions/ it i's important that the, students .have.; 
a general idea of tne.-. time, involved in the crisis and wuat happened in 
this superpower confrontation. It therefore. 'ini^it be helpful- for /.the 
class to outline the general order in which the ..crisis .developed.. 



After establishing a chronological, outline,;, t, he-. class should discuss 
some of the following questions: ' ' 



• l. ; • Was. the Cuban i-iissile Crisis a conflict in which the outcome' 

. ..could be determined By bargaining? •.A -... , , 

Note: Bargaining is successful in conflict ' resolution when 

a '^satu at ion "exists in which- there are a range of al- 
.... .. . ternative solutions. ’ 1 '• * - 

2. Were there mutual as well as divergent 'iriterests between the 
antagonists? • '* uzv .. .... . 



3. V/hat do you think 'Wls the overriding i interest -of the United 

•v- States? .Of the,.,^pyfet Union? • * ’ 

4. Give some examples of the different bargaining techniques Used 
during the Crisis' sUch as* ‘thr&its, "promises... and commitments. 



How were these communicated? Did they provide cues about 
how each side was planning to act? Did they provide cues 
about how the other side was expected to act? 



3. V/hat were some of the things which were not communicated between 
the US and the Soviet Union but understood by both? 



u 



■, ■■ ; f ,; . . . . j. , ROLB-PLAnwG 

• : -4 'J /'i-.; 

The following role-playing exercise is suggested as a way of pro;-;. M 
moting a better understanding of the alternatives for action available 
to the United States in theVCuban Missile Crisis. The day before the 
role-playing is to take place, each student should be assigned- bhe •-•.of 
the following alternatives of action which were open to the United 
States. 

1. invasion of Cuba 

2. surgical air strike to remove missile^ only ■ ! • 

3. blockade 

4. diplomatic negotiations 

5. ' sending of a personal emissary . 

: i- * ' n - ' "'>*•’ X* UO\\ .■< 

6. no action at all 









Zii 



will 

can 



i; .iisj- . . ••• ■ ... . ■ • o ev i ;<• • ,• .t. ' 

Role-playing should be explained . .t o the^.plaiis^sb that each student t:,. 
be able to defend his alternative in tlie"'m6s% ; ''bpni^^cd:i^JM[ayJ toe. 
Some students will react to their particular assighme'ht s by saying 



that they cannot think of any defense for them. At this point, it must 
be reiterated that each of the alternatives was strongly defended during 
the meetings of the .executive Committee. 



At the beginning of the class when the role-playing will be done, 
ask each student to fill out the decision-maker's sheet which is en- 
closed. This should help them to organize their arguments and should 
help the teacher evaluate both the understanding and the preparation 
of each student. 



The role-playing should be introduced as a meeting of the Executive 
Committee which has been asked by the President to submit policy recom- 
mendations. The decision-makers who support a particular alternative 
should verbally list the strengths of pursuing the alternative. After 
the strengths have been presented, the other decision-makers can question 
the efficacy of pursuing that particular alternative. Each alternative 
should be presented and defended in a similar way. The teacher should 
act as a questioner when some of the liabilities of the different alter- 
natives are not brought up by members of the class. 

In the debriefing of the role-playing, the students should be encour- 
aged to discuss the various alternatives and the efficacy of each of them 
Throughout the debriefing they should be asking themselves what action 
can be taken next if their alternative fails to remove the missiles from 
Cuba. 



CUHAn rilSiJljjjj GHISIS 
DBGIGIOw-MAKiriff' J " 



State 
meeting 



the. alt ermtivec /Which' you .are, defending' .in "the "iixecutive Committee 

ing:v.. . • .,;iT ! ' 7. 7.7 "7 • f ; ' "" ‘" : “ ;v 7 , :>i: 



i fir- 



st ate the benefits of pursuing this alternative: 



•/ r :: 



-.1 V.- . ~ ■ .j-t 

. .-.j 



o 



a. r. 



State the risks involved in pursuing this alternative: 



How do you expect the Soviet Union to respond to this :; action: 



If your ^ciion;- faJJLs to bring about the~ desijred outcome of-^emoving -the 
.. missiles & '!wha& | r al1 ; ernat . c ould still' be’; pursued : by' the- r United -''.states 
without giying ^he' appearance of backing ab.vmxfrobij i-t^^rilginhar’^tand- w 
which you. ohdyocqied? t ■ 1 lj " !j ^ 0fix 7 : 
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GAMES OF STRATEGY 



Games of strategy are defined as those where "each participant is striving for his 
greatest advantage in situations where the outcome depends not only on his actions 
alone, nor solely on those of nature, but also on those of other participants whose 
interests are sometimes opposed, sometimes parallel to his own." 

-Oskar Morgenstern in the International 
Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences 

By using the matrix of values given below in Figure 1 and running a series of moves, 
one can demonstrate the various factors contributing to decisions of a strategic nature. 
The matrix is arranged in such a way that each player must exhibit considerable trust in 
the other player in order to arrive at the most beneficial long-range solution, i.e., 
both players receiving 3 points on every move. 

The exercise involves two students sitting at the front of the room facing the 
blackboard. On the blackboard, the matrix of values is in view. A move consists of 
each of the two players, designated Player 1 and Player II, indicating whether he chooses 
Red or Black. There is no communication between the players, and they are asked at the 
same time to hold up either a Red or Black card. 



The teacher then records the results move on another portion of the board, using a 
scoring grid similar to the one given in Figure 2. The scoring in the matrix of values 
is as follows. The first figure in each box is the score for Player I, and the second 
figure is the score for Player II. For example, if Player I chooses Black and Player II 
chooses Red, the Player I receives zero points and Player II receives 5 points. These 
points are recorded as 'Imove 1." The object is to obtain the highest possible number 
of points and to outscore your opponent. 



After running a series of moves (usually 8-10 moves), there should be a debriefing 
session with the students and the teacher attempting to analyze what was happening. 

The players can be asked to explain their motives and their strategy for various choices 
they made. 

PLAYER I I 

f IGU .B E 1 Black Red 



Black 
PLAYER I 



Red 




FIGURE 2 Move Number 



1 3^ 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 



player i 0 
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